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Mr. O'Conor also wrote a statistical account of the parish of Kilronan, which is quoted in the 
preface to Mason's Parochial Surveys, for which the writer of this paper made every inquiry in his 
power in the year 1837, but could learn nothing of its nature or extent, or whether it then existed, 
from the late O'Conor Don (Denis, son of Owen, son of Denis, son of the venerable author), or from 
the late Matthew O'Conor, Esq., of Mount Druid. This work is probably extant among the famiJy 
papers of O'Conor Don at Clonalis, but no one has yet taken the trouble to look for it. Its publi- 
cation would be a delicious morceau to the student of Irish topography and statistics. 

Early in the present century, a gentleman of the name of John O'Neill, a member of the 
respectable, but now totally decayed family of Mount-Neill, in the barony of Iverk, County of 
Kilkenny, made a large collection of Irish poems and songs, which, he translated into English, and 
the latter of which he set to musk. This gentleman, now many years dead, corresponded with the 
NealJohn O'Neill, Esq., of Dublin, in the years 1822 and 1823, and it is hoped that Charles 
O'Neill, Esq., Barrister at Law, will collect and preserve the correspondence. If this collection of 
poems and songs be still extant in the hands of Mr. O'Neill's relative, an effort should be made to 
obtain them for the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The curious traveller who would search for Irish MSS. in foreign libraries should bear in mind 
that the librarians on the Continent are in the habit of calling the Irish the Saxon character, and 
that it is, therefore, probable that many Irish. MSS. are catalogued as Saxon ones. It would be 
desirable that all MSS, described as Saxon should be closely examined, to ascertain whether some 
of them may not be really Irish. 



ANCIENT IRISH GOLD. 



Tiie object figured in the accompanying Plate was found a few years since in the neighbour- 
hood of Kanturk, in the County of Cork, and is the property of Thomas Hewitt, Esq., of Summer- 
hill House, in the city of that name. Owing to the law of Treasure Trove, we have been unable 
to ascertain either the precise locality or the circumstances of its discovery, as the person from 
whom it was purchased declined giving any information. ~^o article of a similar description has 
hitherto been depicted or described ; but that it is Irish, and of very high antiquity, can scarcely 
be questioned by any person at all conversant with ancient Irish art remains. Its workmanship 
and general characteristics place this beyond controversy. 

As will be seen, it consists of a band, terminating at each extremity in a ring, the whole 
measuring 20-| inches in length and nearly half-an-inch in breadth. It is formed from a skein of 
nine gold threads or fibres, made to adhere together. These were originally cut out of a thin plate 
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or strip of gold — tlie cutting instrument evidently not very fine — and were of a square form, but, 
owing to the instrument employed, and the rudeness or unslulfulness of the operator, they shew some 
inequality of outline and surface. Thus formed, they were twisted like a chord, as if by the hand, 
with the aid probably of a nipper, into that ornamental spiral form so characteristic of ancient metal- 
work, and which the late J. M. Kemblc considered a peculiar feature of Irish art. The spiral line 
is preserved with great care and precision throughout ; and when two of the wires are laid down 
side by side, the wreathing appears in opposition, or contrast, at right and left. 

The terminating rings are of a peculiar character, formed out of the wires, but bow joined, it 
is difficult to tell. ' The right forms an irregular circle, less in size than the left. Its inner part is 
composed of two wires, formed of the same class of threads, similar in their spiral form, and brazed 
in a mass. The left ring is of a like construction, but has a larger diameter. 

The whole range of nine wires is welded together so as to form a flat band. The process by 
which this was accomplished is rather remarkable. It involved a certain amount of fusion, and 
might suggest the enquiry, how the smelting was used in the formation, or whether the artist was 
acquainted with the blow-pipe. It would seem that an extremely thin film of gold, almost trans- 
parent, had been laid over the wires at certain distances, sufficiently heated to bind the strands 
together. In this process all the edges o£ the wires were fused, or brought into a partially fused 
state, in order to make them cohere. About the centre, one outer joint has escaped from under the 
gold connecting plate, and shows its substance and character. To appreciate properly the 
ingenious and elaborate workmanship of thi3 article would require the assistance of the micro- 
scope for its examination. And yet it is withal the work of a people unacquainted with the 
microscope. Unfortunately, as but too frequently happens with such remains, it has suffered from 
the ignorance of its finder, who, on its discovery, setting no value upon it, broke off some of the 
wires to clear his pipe with ! 

The extreme purity and fineness of the gold composing this band assimilates it at once to those 
ancient Irish remains in the same metal so abundantly found throughout this country, and of which 
purity is a leading characteristic. This is evidenced in the facility and perfection with, which 
the twisting has been wrought. The Irish occasionally practised this style of work (the spiral), as 
we find it introduced, although sparingly, into some of our lunette- shaped ornaments. 

The precise use of the band, we conceive, cannot admit of much speculation or controversy. By 
general consent it is regarded as a fillet for either the head or neck, but, whether male or female, 
there cannot be the same unanimity of opinions To either purpose it may have been applied, 
although probably more appropriately to the latter. As a head-band it may have served like the 
old Roman vitta, wherewith priests, priestesses, and poets were accustomed to bind the brow; or 

a The Irish ladies, we know from an old writer, " adorned their necks with chains and carknets ;" and warriors, as we 
shall see, wore "toi'cs" on the neck, and gold bands on the brow. 
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like the golden fillet which the Jewish high priest wore upon the forehead, and tied with a rihhon of 
hyacinth colour, or azure blue. Its length would exactly tit it for such an use'; whilst, if employed 
as a necklace or gorget, this would exceed what was required, as, in such case, it would have hung 
loosely about Ihe neck. Thus employed, it would come under the designation of muin-torc or 
neck-ornament. 

The practice of wearing bandelets or fillets on the head is quite oriental, and prevails in the 
east at the present day : from this arose the regal crown worn by kings, originally consisting of a 
band drawn round the head and tied behind, as may be seen on ancient medals upon the heads of 
deities and kings. Such, probably, may have been the diadem fasionj worn by Meave, Queen of 
Connaught, in the first century, and which Irish Kings wore in subsequent times, according to Ward, 
(Vit. Rumoldi). "Whether the diadem, said to have been taken to Home by the monarch Donogh, 
the son and successor of .Brian Boroimhc, was of this description, or of the close, or the radiated 
kind we have no information. It may probably have been similar to that discovered in 1692, at 
Barnan Eile, or Devil's Bit Mountain, in the County of Tipperary, and subsequently carried to 
!France by a Mr. Joseph Comerford. This crown is figured in Harris's edition of Ware [vol. i., 
pp. 37-65]. b Amongst the many relics found in the Bog of Cullen, in the same county (Tipperary), 
described by Governor Pownall to the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1774, was a. plate of gold, 
supposed to be a part of a crown, which weighed I ounce 20 dwts. 16 qrs. [see Arclimlogia, iii.] 
In Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, it is stated that in Kilpeaeon parish, County of 
Limerick, a crown of gold, in the form of a shell, weighing 5^ ounces, was dag up in 1821, and 
sold to a goldsmith in Limerick for 18 guineas. These instances are given more to show that 
crowns were worn in Ireland than to illustrate the fillet which has given rise to these remarks. 
An article of a similar kind, and more nearly approaching that under notice, was a few years ago 
sold in Cork, to a jeweller named Jackson : it weighed 1 ounce 6 dwts., and was eighteen inches in 
length, terminating at its extremities in a hook and eye, formed of gold wire. Its general breadth 
was two inches, but in the centre it rose to about three inches. Its outer face was figured with leaves 
and berries. It was seen and examined by Mr. Lindsay, the author of the excellent and learned 
works on the Irish, Scotch, Saxon, and Parthian coinage ; but on repeating his visit, to obtain 
particulars, and if possible to purchase it, he learned, to his great annoyance, that it had been melted 
down, and all further information regarding it was withheld. 

An article more nearly approaching the Kanturk fillet in proportion and character, although 
less elaborate and ornate in its execution, is said to have been found near Bathkeale, in the County 
of Limerick, in 1855. An engraving of this is given in the Kilkenny Proceedings [New Series, vol. i., 
p. 361]. It is a smooth flat golden band, terminating in eye -holes, weighing only 3 dwts., and in 

b It was a round cap of gold, with upturned rims, tho fashion of which may be remembered in the " repeal bonnet" 
of the latter days of the "repeal" movement. 
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length sixteen inches ; shewing that it was intended for the head of a child, or perhaps the neck of 
an adult female. 

The antiquity of this species of regal head attire (if such we are justified in presuming it to be) 
is beyond question. The Emperor Justinian was certainly the first prince who exhibited on his 
coinage the close crown, a kind of bonnet surmounted by the cross. This would assimilate with the 
Barnan Eile crown, but not with our fillet-diadem. A passage in an ancient poem, published by 
Crofton Croker, in 1835 [Illustrations of Moore* s Irish Melodies, p. 53 J, versified by L. E. L., refers 
to an ornament of the head more akin to it. This is a description of the burial or grave of an 
ancient Irish hero; in which reference is made to the objects buried with him : — 

"There Gollali sleeps— tlio golden band 
About his head is bound ; 
His javelin in his red right hand ; 
His feet upon his hound." 

The fresco painting on the tomb of Maclseachlain 0' Kelly, in the abbey of Knockmoy, County 
of Galway, represents six figures (three of them skeletons) wearing the open strawberry-leafed 
crown, belonging to the period (1401) of 0' Kelly's death. These crowns we are unable to attribute 
to the Irish reguli, but they were certainly the same as those bearing the arms of Ireland from 
before the time of Bichard II. to Henry VIII., and common to the English sovereigns. See 
SainthilTs " OIU Podrida." 

Erom the earliest periods of Irish history, the native annals and historical poems attest the 
abundance of gold in the country, and the practice of the metallurgic art. A few notices in refer- 
ence to these, gleaned without much pretension to completeness, in a hurried examination of 
miscellaneous authorities, and illustrated by modern discoveries, will lead us to an inquiry as to 
the sources of the wealth in gold unquestionably possessed by ancient Ireland. A closer and more 
laborious investigation would greatly have enlarged the materials for this inquiry, but a suffi- 
ciency has been collected to form a basis for a paper so limited in its extent as that now submitted 
for consideration. 

Commencing with the very dawn of our traditional history, we learn that, in the retinue of 
Parlholan, one of the primaeval colonizers of Ireland, were two merchants, one named Iban, and 
the other Eban. It was Iban, says an old tract contained in the Booh of Ballymote, that first 
imported gold into Ireland ; and Eban imported goods and cattle, says one authority, or idols, 

according to Eochy O'Elyn : — 

■'" Iban and Eban were 
Partholaus two merchants ; 
Iban was the first importer of gold, 
Eban was the first importer of idols." 
Erom this it may be assumed that gold had not been yet fouud native iu Ireland. 
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The Tuatha de Danann, next in succession to the Belgse, were skilful workers in metals ; 

so much so, that of the tripartite classification of this people, artificers formed one division, the 

nobility and priesthood the others. It has even been supposed that their general name (Danann) 

was derived from dan t "art or handicraft." One of their deified chiefs was Goibhuinn, son of Turn 

MacTuireall: he was the Gobha or smith, the Irish Yulean, another " Way land Smith." A brother 

of this able artist was Creidne, the brazier, who, like the Partholanian, Iban, imported gold : — 

" Creidnc, the skilful mechanic, was drowned 

In the boisterous tide of the sea, 

While conveying gold dust 

To Ireland, from Spain." 

— [Ftann of Bute in Book of Balhjmole, fo. 19.] 

And again of a wealthy Tuatha de Danann Bard : — 

u Cruidenbel of deceit and treachery fell; 
He was the chief satirist of the Tuatha de Danann; 
He possessed much of the gold found in ruined Banba, [Ireland]." 

The Iberian Seoti, or Milesians, brought with them to this island an acquaintance with the 
working of metals equal, and probably superior, to that of their predecessors, according to the 
unanimous acknowledgment of our old chroniclers and bards. The'discoveries of modern times 
give the stamp of authenticity to these ancient statements. That history would, no doubt, unless 
thus supported, be regarded as valueless by many who look upon such evidences with distrust ; 
but with such corroboration, we are enabled to appeal to it with a reasonable confidence and 
reliance. With this race the handicraft arts were held in high esteem, and the several classes of 
mechanics (cearda, or artificers) held their allotted positions in the halls of kings, and in the house- 
holds of bishops, in pagan and Christian times. Thus, in the royal hall of Miodhchuarta at Tara, 
we find places provided for the Jmmaided, or brazier ; the golhainn, or smith ; and the rinnaire, 
and nascaire, engraver and ring-maker, as well as the architect, the chariot-maker, &c. The 
names of the various metals in use, as well as the artificers employed in their manufacture, such 
as hreoihinu, hraitJme, or hruithneoir y a smelter, a refiner of metals, &c, may be found abundantly 
in our vocabularies, imperfect as these are. Gold was in principal request for articles of use or 
luxury. At the royal seat of Tara, vessels of this material were in abundance. Kueth O'Hartigan, 
a poet of the tenth century, records the wealth and splendour of the regal residence in describing 
the festivities of the Teach Midhchuarta : — 

" Three hundred cup-bearers distributed 

Three times fifty choice goblets 
Uefore each party of great numbers, 

Which were of pure strong carbuncle 

Of gold or of silver all." 

— Petrie's Essay oti 'Cur a. 
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Dr. Petrie justifies the statement by reference to the magnificent gold ornaments now in the 
possession of the Royal Irish Academy, which were found within a few yards of this very spot. 
" Golden vessels," he adds, "have been frequently found in Ireland; and a passage in the annota- 
tions of Tirechan, in the Book of Armagh, fol. 17, affords an interesting evidence of their existence 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity." — (Petries' Tara.) 

One of the early monarchs of Ireland of the Milesian race was Tighearnmas, who reigned, 
according to 0' Flaherty, in a.m. 3011. In his reign, we are told, gold was first discovered in 
Ireland. Flann, of the monastery of Bute, in the County of Louth, who died in 1056, informs us, 
in a poem on the Tuatha de Danann, preserved in the Book of Zecan, fol. 28, that Tighernmas was 
the first to introduce the purple dye, and the working of gold, and that Uachadan, of Cualan, 
(the modern County of Wicklow,) under him, was the artificer who refined gold in Erin: — 

" It was Tighearnmas first established in Ireland 
The art of dyeing cloth of purple and other colours, 
And the ornamenting of drinking cupa and goblets, 
And breast-pins for mantles of gold and silver." 

"And by his directions, Uachadan, of Cualan, was the first man of his tribe, as I record, who inge- 
niously introduced the operation of refining gold in this kingdom of Erin." 

The place where Uachadan prosecuted his smelting labours is called by our old writers 
Foithre or Eothart, in Airthir, or Eastern Liffey ; and the statement is the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as it is in this district, east of the Liffey, on the borders of Wicklow, (Feara Chualan,) and 
Wexford that native gold has since been found, in corroboration of the old bardic tradition. 
In this curious statement we cannot fail to recognize the connexion between the Scotic colony so 
frequently denominated Fenian in ancient times, and that distinguished people (the Phoenicians) 
from whom they partly derived their origin. Tighearnmas is said to have reigned about 80 years 
after the advent of the Milesian colony; and we find, thus early, an evidence of the working of mines 
and the manufacture of the precious metals. Elsewhere we are told of their introducing the 
Tyrian dye. " The purple dye from the juice of the shell-fish," says Sir Hans Sloane, " was known 
by tradition in Ireland down to 1688." {Philos. Trans., vol. 17, p. 645, 659.) 

Gold had become so abundant in Ireland in or about a.m. 3070, that Muinheamhoin, the then 
king, ordained that the nobility of his kingdom should wear golden collars, or torques (muince oir) y 
and chains round their necks. (Halliday's Keating, p. 329. 0' Conor, Berum Eib. Scrip., vol. i., 
p. 107.) Aildergod, his son, introduced the custom amongst the nobility of wearing gold rings on 
the fingers. (Halliday, 328.) 

Enny Airgthiach (a.m. 3168) first ordered silver shields to be made at Argetross, which he 
distributed amongst his warriors, together with horses and chariots. {Ogygia, p. 212.) At the 
same place, in three centuries after, one of his successors, Ennius or Eadna Dearg, King of Ireland 

VOL. IX. e 
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(a.m. 3482), first ordered money to be coined. ( Ogygia, 249.) Keating, Lynch, and others, 
mention mints at Armagh and Cashel in the time of Saint Patrick ; and at a later period, we are 
informed that money was coined at Clonmacnoise. Moore { History of Ireland, vi. I9(y 
considers that the name of Argetross, as in many other traditions, was the sole foundation of the 
fable, but he assigns no reason for pronouncing it such. The poet-historian had probably in his 
mind, as money, a medallic coinage, of which, undoubtedly, the ancient Irish had none ; but they 
had, like the Britons (as Caesar states), an annular currency, now well known in Irish archae- 
ology as "ring- money," as surety pertaining to those times as the tore did to the whole Celtic 
race, and to the Irish especially, in every age, whether as ordained by the monarch Muinheamhoin, 
or worn on the judgment seat by the great Brehon Moran, We learn from the Brehon Laws, as 
quoted by Dr. Petrie, that the wife of Nuada Neacht, King of Leinster, at this period was accustomed 
to have her arm covered with rings of gold for bestowal on poets. (Petrie's R. Towers , 215.) 
These " rings" were probably armillse or bracelets, rather than the. penannular ring-money. 

Within the Christian era, we are informed, that the monarch MacCon was killed by the poet 
Percheas, who thrust his javelin, (called rincne,) through his body until it reached the pillar-stone 
against which the prince had leaned his back. The place where this tragedy occurred has ever since 
been named Gort an Oir, or the field of gold, from the quantity of gold there distributed by the 
king to the bards and ollamhs of Ireland. (O'Mahony's Keating, 323.) 

Over Pothad Airgtheaeh, King of Ireland, who fell in the battle of Ollarba, in a.d. 285, was 
raised a cairn, containing a kistvaen, wherein his remains were laid ; and with him were buried his 
two rings of silver, his two bracelets, and his torques of silver. On a pillar -stone near the cairn 
was inscribed an Ogham : — a very pagan practice, although a learned modern antiquary would attri- 
bute the invention of this character to mediaeval monks plagiarising from northern Eunes. It may 
here he remarked that articles in silver are of comparative rarity in discoveries of ancient Irish 
remains, whilst those in gold are abundant ; and it is curious that the same excess of the latter 
metal prevailed in ancient Gaul, where, according to Diodorus, gold was procured from the streams, 
without the trouble of mining, and worn by both sexes, in bracelets, collars, and rings. 

The burial of personal ornaments with King Pothad was conformable to an usage of ancient 
times here and in other countries, as regards persons of distinction. How extensively this practice 
prevailed is manifest by the frequent discoveries made in tumuli and other sepulchral remains. 
Traditions abound everywhere of concealed treasures, deposited in the bowels of the earth, either in 
connexion with the burial of the dead, or arising from the unquiet and unsettled state of the country 
during many ages of war and commotion. To these are too often owing the ruin and destruction 
of many of our most valuable and interesting national monuments. Avaricious gold-dreamers 
and seekers have inflicted more irreparable damage than even the desolating foreign and domestic 
enemy. The time-honoured barrow has been, by such agencies, ransacked and despoiled of 
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treasures "which would have been invaluable to the historical investigator. Castles and towers of 
strength, venerable ecclesiastical remains, the cromlech, the rocking -stone, and the mystic phallus, 
have alike yielded to the destroying crowbar of ignorance and folly. 

To the northern piratical freebooter was well known the usage of the burial of valuables with 
the dead. During the more than two centuries in which they devastated the British and Gallic 
coasts, they spared nothing sacred or profane, which offered a prospect of booty. "Wherever they 
appeared, they profaned the sepulchres. In 857, they plundered the churches of Paris, and 
amongst others, that of St. Genevieve, in which they broke open and despoiled the stone coffins 
of the Merovingian Kings. (Palgrave's Normandy and England.) And here in Ireland, the Four 
Masters at a.d. 861, record a wholesale rifling by them of the great monuments of our illustrious 
dead on the shores of the Boyne, such as the cave of Achadh Aldai (supposed to be New Grange), 
the cave of Cnoghbhai (Knowth), the cave of the grave of Bodan, and the cave of the wife of 
Gobhnan, at Drogheda, which were broken and plundered by the foreigner. 

A rann, which a harper sang to the accompaniment of his harp for a bishop of Deny, in 
the early part of the last century, pointed so clearly to a valuable sepulchral deposit in the 
neighbourhood of Bally shannon, that the bishop had an examination made, which resulted in the 
discovery of thin plates of gold. Harris, in his edition of Ware's Antiquities, professes to give an 
engraving of one of the plates, at page 126, vol. ii, but this can scarcely have been the article so 
discovered, which we must presume to have belonged to a buried pagan, whilst that figured in Ware 
bears a Greek cross incised upon it, a rather incongruous emblem for a "giant's grave." For a 
detailed account of this interesting verification of an ancient bardic lay, see Drummond's Ancient 
Irish Minstrelsy, pp. 42 and 279, and the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. iv., p. 165. Frequent 
instances occur of discoveries of a similar character. In the Archozologia Camhrensis, iii. p. 98, is 
related " an apparition of an unusual size, and clothed in a coat of gold, which shone like the sun. ,, 
This crossed the road, pursued by an old woman, on her return from Mold, in Flintshire. The 
vision appeared at a spot called Bryn yr Eliyllon or the Goblin's Hill, where afterwards a corslet of 
gold was actually found, composed of a thin solid plate of gold, three feet seven inches long, and 
eight inches wide in the centre, as fully described in the above reference. It lay upon human remains. 
The relic is now in the British Museum. Another interesting corroboration of an old romantic 
legend is given in a subsequent volume of the same work about the burial of Bronnen on the 
banks of the Alaw in a cistvaen in Mona, which was confirmed by the discovery, in 1813, of a 
carnedd, with its cell, urn, and bones, on a spot still known as Ynys Bronnen, and corresponding 
exactly to that indicated in the old tradition. 

Covering sheets of thin wrought gold appear to have been laid on the dead occasionally. 
In a cavern accidentally opened in 1805, near Castlemartyr, in the county of Cork, was found 
a human skeleton, partly covered with exceedingly thin plates of stamped or embossed gold, con- 
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nected by bits of wire ; one of these plates, bearing a kind of herring-bone "ornament, is now 
in the possession of Mr, Eobert Lecky, of Valencia island, in the county of Kerry. The remainder 
of the gold was sold and melted in Cork, and Mr. Crofton Croker, who published these particulars 
in his Besearchea in the South of Ireland, p. 253, adds, that a jeweller who purchased the greater 
part, informed him, that the quantity he had melted was " rather more than the contents of half a 
coal-box." I have myself seen, some years since, a portion of similar thin elastic gold, found in an 
ancient grave in Ahabullog, near Cork, some miles to the west. The finder had it crumpled up in 
a sheet of brown paper, and stated that it formed but a small portion of what covered, like a sheet, 
the breast of a skeleton. With it was found a solitary specimen of gold ring-money, which I pur- 
chased. The tinsel-like gold followed the fate of the larger portion of the " find," which had been 
already disposed of to a silver-smith in Cork. 

Gold was used for purposes of religion as well as in sepulture. The Gallic Druids, according 
to Strabo, wore golden torques and armillae, as well as coloured (plaided) vesture, variegated with 
gold. " Gestant aureos circum colla torques et circa brachia . . ii vestes tinctas atque auro variegatas 
usurpant." The inference is more than a probability that the Irish Druids were similarly attired and 
ornamented. The Bimeanchus describes Magh Sleacht (i.e., the Plain of Adoration, in Cavan,) as 
having there the principal idol of Ireland, Crom Cruaeh, and around it twelve stone^ idols ; 
its head was of gold. (Eernm Hih. Ser*> Prol, 22.) St. Patrick, according to his third Life in Colgan, 
Trias Tkaum., p. 25, 46, found this idol "ex auro et argento constructum." Its name in this Life 
is given as Cenverbhe. In the fourth Life, p. 42, the idol is said to have been "auro et 
argento ornatum ;" in the sixth Life, it is called Cean Croithi ; and in the seven th, (by St. Evinus,) 
Crom Cruach. {lb. 133.) Another rock idol, the Ckch-oir> or golden stone, of the phallic kind, 
stood where now the church of Clogher (in Tyrone) holds its place. It was said to have been 
oracular, and has given name to the locality. In the Fetish worship, which once was prevalent in 
Ireland, among the animal deities, such as the horse, swine, bull, and cow f the Laogh Ordha, or 
golden calf, formed one. Keating, in the reign of Cormae MacArt, makes particular mention of 
this cultus. The living animal, doubtless, had its stone or bronze representative, covered over 
like the Ceann Grioth, with gold. 

In the will of Cathaoir Mor (king of Ireland in a.d, 174), as given in the Boole of Eights^ he 
bequeaths to his son Kos Failghe, 10 shields, 10 rings, 10 swords, and 10 drinking-horns ; to his 
son Daire Barrach, 8 bondmen and 8 women, 8 steeds, and 8 drinking-horns : or, as versified 
by Mangan — 

" And he gave him thereon, as memorials and meeds, 
Eight bondsmen, eight handmaids, eight cups, and eight eteeds." 

O'Flaherty's version, in Ogygia, is :— 100 round spears, with silver blades ; 50 shields, in cases of 
gold and silver, richly carved ; 50 swords, of peculiar workmanship ; 5 rings of gold, ten times 
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melted ("decies liquefacto") ; 150 cloaks, variegated with Babylonian art, and seven military 
standards. 

The generally unalloyed purity of our ancient golden relics, constantly turned up, corroborates 
the "decies liquefacto" of the Ogygian statement, of which, without this evidence, we might in 
our overstrained caution, incline to be incredulous. A portion of the Boroimhe, or tribute payable 
by Leinster every alternate year, to Tuathal, King of Ireland (a.d. 106), and his successors, con- 
sisted, according to an old manuscript copy of Keating in my possession, of trifichid uinge oir, 
three score ounces of gold. In O'Connor's and O'Mahony's translations, this is rendered " three 
score hundred ounces of pure silver," or of " silver white." The name of Orgiall, a territory com- 
prising the present counties of Louth, Armagh, and Monaghan, originated in the fourth century, 
when the three Collas, of the race of Ir, — one of whom obtained the Irish sovereignty in a.d. 327, — 
stipulated with the king of Ireland that, should any of the nobles of their race be given in hostage, 
their shackles or fetters (if any imposed) should be of gold, quasi. Or, gold, and pall, hostage. 
The Booh of Armagh (Tirechan) transcribed or written in the 7th century, describes, as property 
devoted to the church by Cummin and Breatau, three ingots or ounces of silver, a bar of silver, and 
a collar, three ounces of old gold of the dishes of their ancestors, half-an-ounce for their sons, half- 
an-ounce for their sheep ; and they paid half-an-ounce for old vases. (Betham. Irish Antiq. Researches, 
p. 398.) Cogitosus, a writer of the sixth century, as Colgan, Ware, 0' Conor, and others assert, or of 
the earlier part of the ninth, as Dr. Lanigan thinks, describes the monuments of Saints Bridget and 
Conlaeth, at Kildare, as ornamented with gold and silver, gems, and precious stones, with crowns 
of gold and silver suspended from above. {Trias Thaum. p. 523.) In the reign of Hugh (a.d. 580) 
the bards carried their rampant insolence so far as to claim from that monarch the golden buckle 
and pin which fastened the royal robes on his breast. (Walker's Irish Bards.) Aldfred, King of 
the Northumbrian Saxons, whilst in exile in Ireland, about the year 685, was known by the name 
of Flann Fiona, a name derived from his mother, the daughter of Colman, King of Meath. 
(Iter. Hib. Scrip, i. 188.) He has left a poem, still extant, the original of which has been published 
in Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, ii., 372, and a translation by Dr. 0' Donovan appeared in the first 
volume of the Dublin Penny Journal, i. 94. In this the royal exile says : — 

" I found in every province there, 

Of the fair provinces of Erin, 

Both in Church and State, 

Abundant provisions, much of raiment; 

I found gold and silver ; 

I found honey and wheat." 
In the ninth century, St. Donatus, an Irishman, bishop of Piesole, in Italy, who died, according to 
Camden, in 840, testifies to the wealth of his native country in gems, vesture, and gold:— 
" Insula dives opum, gemmarum, vestis et auri :" freely translated — 
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— — >; Exhanstless is her store 

Of veiny silver and of golden ore ; 

Her fruitful soil for over teems with wealth, 

With gems her waters," &c. 
In a.d. 907, Cormac, the king-bishop of Cashel, by his will, left legacies of a large amount in 
gold, &c, to the principal churches in Ireland. To Armagh, 24 ounces; Cashel, 20 cups of gold; 
100 ounces of silver, &c. (M c Curtin, 193.) About the same period, Saxo Grammaticus 
records that the Danes who had invaded this island in 879, and murdered its king, Hughlet, 
{Hibernice Aodh,) found in the royal treasury " such a quantity of money that the victors needed 
not to quarrel about it, since each man had as much as he could carry." It was under the domina- 
tion of this people that a capitation tax called Airgid Sron, or Nose Money, being an ounce of gold 
fuinge dir), was annually levied from each head of a family, or in default, he had his nose cut off. 
This, if strictly true, must have amounted to an immense sum, even although considering that, at 
the height of this people's power, it was never universal over the island. In the period of its decline, 
the cruelty of this tax was avenged, although after a more humane fashion, when the Irish monarch 
Malachy, in 988, retaliated by compelling the Danes to pay an ounce of gold for every cultivated 
garden which they held. This was the prince who won the "collar of gold" from Tomar, the 
Dane, which the poet Moore has sung of in his well-known popular melody. Their exactions 
in the day of their prosperity enabled this people to carry off immense treasures : this included the 
plunder of churches and monasteries where valuable church-plate always abounded. Their course 
of indiscriminate rapine was spread over more than two centuries. Yet, notwithstanding this long 
and wide-spread drain, enormous as we may suppose it to have been, gold still was far from scarce. 
If we may credit the poet MacCoise, " chief chronicler of the Gaels," who died, according to 
Tighernach, in 964, gold was used in the lettering upon tomb-stones. Thus, in his elegy upon his 
patron, Tergal O'Buaire, he says : — 

" Happy for thee, Cluain Mac Nois. 

This treasure of gold which is under thy sod, 

The treasure of the poets of Inisfail 

Feargal, accustomed to impose tributes. 

" This red gold upon his tomb, 
Which>was some time since melted down upon it 
Like the Sun, as he looks from the west, 
Had a brilliancy like to that sun." 

— Kilkenny Proceedings, vol. i., New Series, 341, 350. 
In 1006, the great Soisceal, or Gospel of Coluracille, was stolen at night from the western 
Mrdamh of the great church of Kells. This was the principal relic of the western world, on account 
of its singular cover (cumhdmh), and it was found, after twenty nights and two months, its gold 
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having been stolen off it, and a sod over it. (Four Masters, ii., p. 759.) That great subduer of the 
northern marauder, Brian " tho exactor of tributes," was enabled to manifest his bounty and gene- 
rosity by the distribution of gold. In 1004, he remained on a hosting with his army at Armagh a 
whole week, and at his departure he left on the great altar of the cathedral a collar of gold, weighing 
twenty ounces, as alms. (Ann. Inisfall.) At his death, he bestowed upon the same church another 
twenty ounces of gold. This monarch was buried there, in 1014, and his son Donchad thereupon 
sent a largo treasure, with jewels and other offerings, to the successor of St. Patrick and the clergy 
of Armagh. (Trias Thaum. 298.) Cian, the son-in-law of Brian, and a poAverful prince, of South 
Munster, was equal to his great father-in-law in generosity. On one occasion we find him bestow- 
ing on the train of bards following his chief poet, MacLiag, 50 steeds, 1,000 ounces of gold, and 
50 rings. Royal largesses were usually in gold, ornaments, dress, weapons, cattle, &c. MacGiolla 
Caoimh informed the monarch Brian, after returning from a long sojourn with Hugh O'^Teill, that 
he had received, as presents from O'Neill, 200 cows and 10 horses, and 9 ounces of gold, &c. 
(Prom the LeabJiar Oiris t extracted by Hardiman, Irish Minst. ii., 368.) 

In 1029, Amlaff, Lord of the Danes, captured by Mahon O'Riagain, Lord of Bregia, paid for 
his ransom, besides cows and horses, three score ounces of gold, sixty ounces of white silver, &c. 
In 1073, the head of Connor O'Maolseachlain, King of Meath, which had been buried at Clonmac- 
noise, was forcibly removed by Toirdealbhach O'Brien, who took it away to Kincora; but the same 
was restored on the following Sunday, with two collars of gold around the neck, for when the 
head was brought before O'Brien a mouse issued from it, and other marvels had occurred. 

Connor na Catharach, who began his reign over Munster in 1127, and died in 1 142, subscribed, 
according to Cambrensis Eversus, cap. 21, quoting from a chronicle of the Irish monks atRatisbon, 
large sums in gold and silver, for the repair of the Irish monastery of St. James, at that place. The 
same king sent presents of great value by some lords of high rank and power, who had taken the 
cross (" cruce signatso,") and were on their way to Jerusalem, in aid of the crusades, to Lothaire II., 
(the Saxon) King of the Romans, and afterwards Emperor of Germany. In 1140, Tireldach, 
King of Ireland, made great presents to the churches of Clonmacnois, distributing among their 
clergy his vessels of gold and silver, and also his jewels and musical instruments; and at the time 
of his decease, he bequeathed to them 540 ounces of pure gold, and forty marks of silver. (Camb. 
Evers. ii., 61, and O'Halloran, Int. 118, 213.) In 1151, Toirdhealbhach O'Brien went to Limerick, 
and took with him many jewels, besides drinking-goblets of Brian Boroimhe — i.e., ten score ounces of 
gold, and sixty beautiful jewels, besides the drinking-horn of Brian Boroimhe. (Four Masters^. 1101.) 
In the same year, Gelasius, or Gildas, Primate of Ireland, made a visitation of Connaught, and 
received from O'Connor, its king, a torque or ring of gold weighing 20 ounces. (Four Masters, p. 1095.) 
1152, Tordelvach O'Connor, King of Ireland, invaded Munster, and defeated the Momonians at 
Monimore. The leader of the Momonians fled, but subsequently gave to the king for his ransom 
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60 ounces of gold, as many golden bracelets, and a golden cup, called the cup of Brian Boruinha. 
( Annals of Ulster. J 1151* Cu Uladh Ua Lainn, Lord of Siolcathasaich, presented to O'Brolchan, 
abbot of Berry, besides other gifts, a ring of gold of 2 ounces. (Four Masters, p. 1097.) 1153, the 
same O'Brolchain made a visitation, and amongst other presents, obtained an ounce of gold from 
the wife of O'Dunsleibhe. (lb., p. 1105.) 1155, Tordelvach O'Connor, King of Ireland, died and 
bequeathed to the clergy of Ireland 65 ounces of gold, 60 marks of silver, together with all his 
jewels. (O' Ralloran, vol. ii., p*3L6) This monarch, according to Lynch in Cambrensis Evcrsus, 
erected a royal mint at Clonmacnois [ii , 62]. 1157, Murchertach O'Lochlainn, King of Ireland, 
granted 60 ounces of gold to the abbey church of Mellifont, upon its consecration, for the health of 
his soul. Donal O'Carroll, King of Ergall or TJriell, and Dervorgilla, wife of Tiarnan Rourke (the 
too celebrated Irish Helen of Diarmaid MacMurrough), in like manner gave 60 ounces each, the lady 
adding a golden chalice for the high altar. [Acta. SS. p. 665, and Trias Thaum. p. 309.] In the follow- 
ing year, the primate Gelasius bestowed a similar gift of 60 ounces of gold on the same church. 
1161, Flaithbheartach O'Brolchan made another visitation, and proceeded into Ossory. The tribute 
due to him was seven score oxen, but he selected, as a substitute for them, 420 ounces of pure silver. 
[Four Masters, p. 1143.] In the Ulster Annals, these are called 81 ounces of pure gold. 
1197, the great church of Derry, Templemore, was plundered by one of the Ciannaghts named 
MacEtig, who carried away "the four richest goblets in Ireland, which he broke up, and took oif 
their jewels, for which, when apprehended, he was hanged. [Four Master w.] 

Cambrensis, about the same period, asserts the abundance of gold in Ireland, " Aurum quoque 
quo abundat insula," [Hib. Fxpug., 1. 2, c. 15,] and he reproaches the Irish for not working their 
mines of metals, thirsting after gold as they do. He at the same time tells us that it was imported 
here by the Ostmen merchants, who roam about the ocean in quest of traffic. [Topog. Hib. List. 
3, e. 10.] 

Long after the Norman settlement, we find the little Parliament of the Pale prohibiting the 
use of gold in horse-furniture, except to persons of certain rank. Thus in a statute of a parliament 
held at Trim in 1477 (25th Hen. 6), it is recited, that "the making of gilt bridals and peytrells 
hath wasted and consumed the gold, and is likely to do more hereafter, if it be not speedily remedied;" 
and it is enacted in accordance, "that no man be so hardy henceforward to use any gilt bridles, 
peytrells, nor any other gilt harneys, in no place of the said land, excepted knights and prelates 
of holy church." Defaulters, self and horse, to be taken by the person finding them. In the same 
Parliament, it was likewise enacted that all bullion exported from Ireland should pay forty pence 
per ounce custom duty to the king. [Ware.] 

The foregoing details, imperfect and limited as they are, and collected without any pretension to 
completeness, from our ancient chronicles and historic authorities, bear upon them an impress of 
reliable veracity, an absence of exaggeration which commend them to our fullest acceptance ; they 
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lay no claim to any extraordinary amount of wealth or abundance of the precious metals, and will, 
moreover, be found borne out by modern discoveries occurring in every part of the island. The 
amount of these would, indeed, appear to be quite incredible, if we had not ample evidence as to 
their reality. The museums, public and private, not only of Ireland, but also of England and 
Scotland, as well as of foreign countries, have been enriched by discoveries made in Ireland, and 
generally sold out of it, and astonish by their extent and variety, especially when compared with 
similar collections of local antiquities peculiar to foreign kingdoms. Not even the well endowed 
and long established museums of northern Europe, or of Italy itself, can surpass those of Ireland in 
their collections of golden antiquities peculiarly their own, When to this we would add the far 
larger quantities which have been melted down in the crucible, to avoid claims under the law of 
Treasure Trove, we may readily concede to the old bardic narrator credit for a judicious and well 
guarded moderation. 

From the preceding notices we may now turn to such records of discoveries as are at present 
attainable. These only belong to the two last and present centuries, within which period the 
attention of our writers seems to have been only occasionally directed to such circumstances. These, 
we may confidently affirm, embrace but a very small proportion of the actual discoveries made; but, 
meagre and limited as they are, they very completely authenticate the averments of our primeval 
records, and offer a reliable basis for the speculations and conclusions of those who would seek to 
elucidate the progress and the art attainments of ancient Ireland. The great proportion of the 
treasures which have been exhumed consists of ornaments of dress, such as crowns, torques, armilloe, 
corslets, rings, fibulae, chains, &c, as well as plates, cups, tubes, ingots, and nondescript objects of 
unknown or conjectural use. These have been sometimes found in hoards, miscellaneous in 
character, and as frequently singly. Bogs and moorland wastes have proved very general sites, 
and amongst tke great variety of articles the ring-money and the tore have been met with in most 
abundance. 

The earliest notice of a gold discovery known to the writer seems to be the statement 
that Lord Strafford, during his administration of the government of Ireland, sent to Charles I. the 
bit of a tfridle made of solid gold, weighing 10 ounces, found in a bog. Sir John Piers, in his 
description of "W'estmeath (Col. de Reh. Rib., i., p. 52), relates that, before 1641, a gentleman 
digging in a bog found some links of an ancient gold chain, il and more surprising, the bowl and a 
piece of a stem of a tobacco pipe." 

c The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, now pro- " the amount of gold found in Ireland during the past 

bahly one of the richest in Europe in gold antiquities, had century would, if now forthcoming, considerably exceed that 

scarcely an existence in 1839. Mr. Wilde, an excellent of all the antiquarian museums in Europe, except thoBe of 

authority on such a subject, states that the gold collection Rome," Sir Richard Hoare confesses that our golden remains 

in the British Museum is chieily Irish. He adds, that are richer and more numerous than those of England. 
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An account of a larger "find," in 1673, may be found in the deposition of one Kate Moylony, 
given in the Kilkenny Proceedings, 2nd volume, New Series, p. 207, wherein she relates that there 
was then in the possession of Farreli McMorris, of Ballickmorish (Queen's County), "a yard of pure 
gold, completely wrought, about 28 inches long, and as thick as deponent's middle finger; and one 
great ring, that might compass any man's head with his hatt on, and each of the three loopes near as 
long as her finger, and much of the same thickness ; and another ring, of lesse compasse, plain and 
round; and another peece in the figure of a paire of tongues, two spans long, and of equall thickness 
with the yard." 

The first great " find" of which we have any account, was that discovered in the bog of 
Cullen, near the town of Tipperary, between the years 1731 and 1773, of which an account was 
furnished to the London Society of Antiquaries, by Governor Pownall, in 1774. This consisted of 
weapons of bronze, and articles of ornament made of gold, and of great variety in bulk and weight. 
As concealment seemed a special object with the finders, the particulars are extremely defective 
and scanty ; but there is reason to believe that the amount and number of the articles found was 
extraordinarily large. This gentleman (Governor Pownall) communicated to the same society, on 
another occasion, the finding of a golden vessel of the goblet kind, which would contain about a pint. 
It weighed lOoz. 12dwts. 23grs. 

The next in importance was a discovery made in 1854. The hoard was found during the 
construction of the Limerick and Ennis line of railway, near the lake of Mooc/haun s or Loughatraska, 
about two miles from Newmarket- on-Fergus, and within a short distance of the extraordinary 
ancient cyclopean remains figured on the Ordnance Map i 42, Clare.' It was contained in a small 
cist or stone chamber, under an ancient cairn at a slight depth below the surface, and, like that of 
Cullen, was composed of various articles, but principally of ring-money, tores, bracelets, ingots, &o. 
The discovery was made by one of the railway labourers, who had remained behind after his 
companions had gone to dinner. The first article turned up by him was a specimen of ring- 
money, which, having carelessly looked at, he flung into the lough as valueless. In removing 
more of the stones, a similar piece of gold was exposed, which he treated in the same way. Mean- 
time, continuing his operations, some of the navvies had returned, and one of them took a few of 
the pieces with him to the village, where they were reported to be gold. A general rush was now 
made to the spot : a fierce scramble ensued, and an almost incredible quantity of the precious 
deposit was exhumed. The Rev. Doctor Neligan, of Cork, was one of the first scientific strangers 
who obtained a sight of some of this large treasure, and to his kindness I am indebted for the 
following note ; — " A day or two after, the matter was reported to me, and I hurried to Limerick, 
where I heard that large quantities of the gold were disposed of. Being anxious to procure some 
for my late Mend, Lord Londes borough, and having purchased about £60 worth, consisting of 
various specimens of ring-money, and three of the lunette-shaped pieces, I was told that so vast was 
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the quantity of gold, that wheel-barrows were employed in carrying it off. Men were seen with 
hats full, and women with laden aprons of it. I was informed that one party in Limerick pur- 
chased between £200 and £300 worth the night before for £40, and immediately melted it down. 
Also, that four men went to America with about £6,000 worth each : — I give the story as it was 
related to me. Being in Dublin a short time after, I saw 90 ounces of this yery gold brought into 
a silversmith's shop, and sold at once. I saw at another silversmith's about 30 ounces. And I 
saw a large quantity, consisting of ring-money and lunettes, produced at a soiree of the Royal Irish 
Academy, when Dr. Todd gave some interesting details as to this l find.' I heard since that there 
was a tradition that some celebrated Irish chieftain and his followers had been massacred on 
that spot." Mr. Wilde has stated that the Academy had purchased about £300 worth of this gold. 

Of the articles which passed through the hands of Dr. JS"eligan, as above mentioned by him, 
two were very rare, if not unique, varieties of the lunette, perfectly plain, and unornamented, of a 
hollow and convex form, broad in the centre and tapering towards the extremities, terminating, 
like the ring-money, in flattened ends. One weighed 4 oz. 13 dwts. 4 grs., the other 3 oz. 10 dwts. 
The ring- money presented several fine specimens. One was a triangular bar, with fiat inner surface, 
a type of great rarity. Another, weighing 1 oz. 12 dwts. 8 grs., was formed from a quadrangular 
bar, bent into the usual form. There was a piece of fine gold twisted wire similarly bent. Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, in a paper upon this subject, read by him at a meeting of the Cambridge Archae- 
ological Society, pronouneed that this gold came from the "Wicklow Mountains. 

Mr. Clibborn, curator of the Boyal Irish Academy, mentioned in a letter published by him last 
year in the Athenteum, a discovery made at Athlone, which realized over £27,000; but whieh was 
altogether lost to science. In Mason's Parochial Survey of Ireland, iii., p. 46, it is stated that in the 
parish of that name (Athlone) several lunettes or crescents of gold were found in the early part of 
the present century, in a bog near the town, which, with some other articles of the same metal, 
were sold to a jeweller in Dublin for the sum of £858, and, for want of a purchaser of antiquarian 
taste, were melted down for mere common uses. Hamilton, Letters on Antrim, p. 41, says, that within 
his own knowledge, golden ornaments have been found in the bogs to the amount of £1,000 in value. 
In a Magazine, entitled Ireland's Mirror, for November, 1804, is a drawing of a "musical instrument 
of pure gold, thrown up by the sea at Youghal, Cork, in 1800. At each end of the curved shank were 
two bell-shaped hollow cups, about six inches deep and three inches diameter. These were suspended 
by means of rings to the shank, and shook at the least movement. Within the bells evidently had 
been tongues or clappers. This was a bell criptaculum, used by the ladies in accompanying the 
singing or dancing." The basis of the strand at Youghal is a turf bog, sometimes uncovered by the 
washing away by the sea of the upper surface of sand. In the same Plate is a representation of a 
bracelet of pure gold, found with some others in a bog near Mallow, in 1799. They were thin and 
chased into rings, having on the smooth or plain parts faint traces of ornamental lines. There 
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were some holes drilled in the edges, by which they were made fast to the drapery or sleeve. The 
number of these found were sold to a goldsmith in Cork for £48. In the Lublin Penny Journal, 
No. 122, is noticed a discovery of eleven balls of pure gold on the western banks of the Shannon, 
of which a drawing is given : their entire weight was 20 ounces 8 dwts. In a Lws at Rathkenny 
near Cootehill, Cavan, says Lewis (Topog. Diet.), was found a considerable treasure, together with 
a gold fibula. In 1817, in ploughing a field in Island Magee, Antrim, a piece of pure gold was 
found, 11 inches in length, shaped like a cork screw : (Newry Mag., iii. 508.) — wreathed or spirally 
twisted doubtless the writer intended to say. In 1841 a farmer found, in a bog at Kinnigo, near 
Armagh, a bulla made of fine gold. Its sides were covered with fine twisted wire, ending in loops 
at the top. With it were several celts, spears, rings, &e. {Gent. May., Jan. 1841, p. 82.) 

Prom this short enumeration, we may turn to a more specific reference to the Tore, which, 
amongst all the golden discoveries made in Ireland, is generally found, after ring-money, the most 
numerous and abundant. The abundance is the less remarkable when we remember that, as a 
personal ornament, the tore (called in Irish muin-torc, i.e., a neck collar,) was common to all the 
Celtic nations, and regarded as even peculiar to them. Those of that race in contact with the early 
Romans were distinguished by the wearing of this ornament. In the year of Rome 393, young 
Titus Manlius slew in single combat, upon the bridge of the Anio, near Rome, a Gaulish champion 
of gigantic stature, and after beheading him, bore off his golden torque, and, bloody as it was, placed 
it on his own neck, whence he received the cognomen of Torquatus. (Livy, 1. vii. c. 10.) Amongst 
the spoils taken by Mareellus from the Insubrian Gauls, e.g. 196, were several golden torques. Yirgil 
alludes to the same practice of wearing this neck ornament : — 
" Aurea caesaries ollis, atqne aura Testis, 

Yirgatis lucent sagulis ; turn lactea colla 

Aura innectuntur." — JEneid, viii. 660. 

" The gold dissembled with the yellow hair ; 
And golden chains on the white neck they wear. 
Gold are their vests." — Dry den. 

The ancient Armoricans wore similar ornaments. A splendid collection of tores, twelve in 
number, and worth £1,000 sterling as pure gold, was found in Brittany in 1832. These are said 
to have been of the lunar form. 

In Ireland, the tore was worn from the earliest ages, by both sexes, down to the seventeenth 
century, when we are informed by Good (in Camden, Gough's edit., v. iv., p. 471), "The women 
wrap many yards of linen around their heads, and rather load than adorn their necks with collars, 
and their arms with bracelets." Moran, the chief Rrehon or judge of the monarch Peradhach 
Fionfachtnach (or the Just), who reigned in the first century of the Christian era, was said to wear 
a wonderful collar flodhj possessed of the very valuable quality for a judge of expanding or con- 
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tracting according as its wearer decided equitably or otherwise. On the breast of the just judge it 
hung loosely, but on the unjust it would shrink until it had nearly strangled him. It was also used 
to test the integrity of witnesses, and would by this quality of shrinking extort the truth. Vallancey 
has published an engraving of what he calls the lodhan, or breast-plate of judgment of the great 
Brehon. It was found in a bog in the county of Limerick, is crescent-like in form, and made of 
thin elastic gold. Its virtue, however, had departed, so that neither judge nor witness of the pres- 
ent day need fear its powers of strangulation. We may remark that, among the ancient Egyptians, 
the President of the College of Justice wore a golden collar, set with precious stones, at which hung a 
figure represented blind, called the emblem of truth. (Rollin, 31.) In the Leabhar na K-Uidhre, as 
heretofore mentioned, we are informed that with Eochaidh Airgtheach, king of Ireland in the third 
century, were buried his silver tore and armillae. 

As may be presumed, the tore was of various patterns, proportions, and value, according to 
the rank and means of its owner. Eepresentations of it may be found in Gough's Camden, Mr. 
Birch's article in the Archceological Journal, vol. iii., the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. v., &c. Some of 
these consist merely of a plain band, or one of more elaborate workmanship, like one in the cabinet of 
Mr. Hewitt, of Cork, and terminating in open rings. Mr. Birch considers that articles of this descrip- 
tion imply a greater state of refinement and mechanical knowledge than the open and bulbous ends. 
Other specimens are formed of an elaborately twisted bar bent to its object, and a third class presents 
a crescent or lunar shape, thin and elastic in its material, and ending at the points in small rounded 
plates. Those of the first class are rare. Those of the second or spiral figure are also compara- 
tively scarce. Two of this description were found at Tara, in 1810, and are now in the Museum 
of the "Royal Irish Academy. Drawings of them have been given in Br. Petrie's able account of 
the celebrated locality in which they were discovered. One of them measures 5 feet 7 inches, and 
weighs 27 oz. 9 dwts. The other weighs 12 oz. 6 dwts. A tore very similar to these was in the 
collection of the late Redmond Anthony, of Pilltown, in 1846. Another, which was coiled up like 
a wax taper, belonged to the Rev. Dr. Keligan, of Cork, in 1857. Two others, of a different form, 
were found a few years ago, in the County of "Wexford. One was fiat, quadrilateral, plain, and 
untwisted. This was over twenty-seven inches in length, and weighed nine ounces. The other 
was of smaller size; its length, 16 inches, and weight 5 ounces. Both were of the purest gold. 
Their intrinsic value was £56 15s. (Drummond's Ancient Irish Minstrelsy ', p. 283.) A funicular 
tore was found in a rath, in Connemara. {Archaologia, xv., p. 394.) Another was found in 1821, 
near Belfast. (Lewis's Topog. Did., 12.) 

Mr. Birch, in his excellent article upon the torques, is of opinion that the earliest kind were 
penannular and bulbous. Those of the crescent form are generally ornamented, and are supposed to 
be peculiar to Ireland. Specimens of this class, however, found in the County of Clare, were per- 
fectly plain. So also was another, discovered in the parish of Dungiven (County Derry,) in 1814. 
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It was formed of thin leaf, and had flattened terminations. (Mason's Parochial Survey ', i., p. 304.) 
One in the possession of the Marquis of Kildare is formed of four gold bands, not perfectly connected 
together in several places, and exhibiting a very marked difference in its construction from those 
twisted ornaments found in Ireland, and resembling those of Africa. (Proceed. R. L Acad., iii,, p. 99.) 
Such as are of a more decorated character are ornamented towards the extremities by incised lines, 
the spaces between divided into compartments, alternating with plain vertical lines, or lines cross- 
ing each other obliquely, and bordered with the well-known chevron or Van Dyck ornament. One 
of this class is in the museum of Sir Thomas Tobin, at Ballincollig, near Cork, hereinafter more parti- 
cularly described. Another, very similar, formerly belonged to the Bev. Dr. Neligan, of the same city. 
Others of this class are very sparingly decorated. Dubourdieu (Down, p. 301) mentions a lunette dug 
up from a bog in the barony of Castlereagh, which passed into the hands of the Downshire family. 
Its only ornament was a narrow waving line, cut along the edge. A torque of gold, with a quadran- 
gular row of pellets, was found, with another more solid article of the same kind, but unornamented, 
near the castle of Trimblestown, County of Meath. (Dublin Penny Journal.) Mr. Birch designates 
torques of the crescent form as gorgets. Amongst the varieties of the tore was one formerly in the 
possession of the late Kedmond Anthony, of Pilltown, Kilkenny. This was the smallest hitherto 
known in Ireland. It measured only 6f inches in diameter. Its breadth, at the widest part, was 
1 \ inch, weight 16dwts. 15grs. It was engraved with zig-zag lines. (Archaeological Journal.) 
In ancient Gaul, and, in all probability, amongst ourselves, the lunette was regarded as a religious 
emblem. Strabo and Pliny describe Druids as wearing a collar about the neck, and bracelets around 
the wrists and above the elbow. Montfaucon (vol. iL, 276) has given an engraving of two figures, 
one male, the other female, found at Autun, in France ; the former bears in his right hand a lunette 
without the flattened ends, whilst the female wears one as an ornament of the head, the ornamenta- 
tion of which consists of a series of radiations. It is scarcely necessary to mention that the moon 
was an object of adoration amongst all ancient pagan nations. Dean ( Worship of the Serpent, p. 370) 
conjectures that the torque, as well as the horse-shoe, to which a superstitious virtue is still attached, 
were Arkite symbols, as representations of the moon, the emblem of the ark. In a temple at Luxor, 
in Egypt, is a "bari" (ship) containing an image seated in a lozenge-shaped shrine. This has a 
circle on each horn of the crescent. (Harcourt's Deluge, ii., 391.) The same writer informs us that 
the Druids used to wear the lunette on their garments, or carry it in their hands. The same lunar 
ornament repeatedly occurs on the British coins. Two antique golden crescents, of a very large 
size, were found, about the year 1821, in the neighbourhood of Belfast, near the remains ol two 
Druidical altars ; they were of pure gold, and weighed about six ounces each. (Gentleman's Magazine, 
May, 1821, p. 157.) Three other lunettes, of the same metal, were discovered, also beneath a 
cromleac, now demolished, at Cairnlochran, in the County of Antrim. (See Dublin Penny Journal, 
vol. iv., p. 295.) Yallancey calls articles of this kind by the name of cead rain. But be the 
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religious appropriation of this form of the tore what it may, there seems to be no doubt but that 
it was in very general use for lay purposes also, as an ornamental adjunct of fashionable costume, 
and worn probably in two distinct ways : by the men, doubtless, round the neck, or hanging from 
it on the breast ; and by the women, either as a gorget or as a frontlet on the head. In the former 
use, it was probably designated muin (or neck) tore, to distinguish it from its later or secondary 
purpose. From its greater delicacy and comparative lightness, Mr. Birch considers it to have been 
an article of female attire, but his conjecture rests upon no sufficient authority. To my mind, it 
would seem a3 if it were common to both sexes, as in the case of the ancient figures found at Autun. 
The following are notices of discoveries of torques. Dubourdieu, in his Statistical Account of 
Down, p. 302, mentions a large number of gold remains, supposed to have been ecclesiastical, found 
near Ahaderig church, in that county. One article would appear to have been a twisted torque. 
Stewart, History of Armagh, p. 604, mentions a "gorget" in the possession of the Rev. Francis 
Gervais, rector of Tartarraghan. It is described as elegantly adorned with a kind of chase- 
work engraving, and was found in 1816 at Tullynafoile, barony of Clogher, county Tyrone. See 
another account of, evidently, the same article, in the Newry Magazine, ii., p. 74. A like "gorget" 
is stated to have been in the cabinet of Mr. Thomas Lindley, of Armagh. Sir Thomas Tobin, of 
Ballincollig, near Cork, has in his possession a golden lunette, found, it is said, at a depth of several 
feet, on Mangerton mountain (Kerry), in 1842. This he obtained from Captain Tooker, of Cork, 
who purchased it from the original finder. It weighs 1 oz. 18 dwts., and consists of a thin, ductile 
leaf, terminating in rounded, flattened extremities. One of its surfaces is covered with scored 
lines in various patterns, vertical, crossed, and of the chevron pattern, in compartments. 

In 1852, a small treasure, consisting of six gold torques, &e., was found near Limerick, which 
was exhibited at the Cork Exhibition in the same year, by the Rev. Mr. O'Higgins. They were 
subsequently purchased by the late Lord Londesborough for £30. This nobleman also possessed in 
his valuable museum another specimen of the lunette, found at Ardrah, in Donegal. It was very 
thin, and decorated with a slightly incised ornament in simple lines. [PL 17, Miscellanea Graphical 
An engraved torque, about twenty-six inches in circumference, and, at the widest part, two and 
a-half inches broad, and weighing two and a-half ounces, was dug up, a few years since, near Armagh. 
[Newspaper.] From its greater delicacy or comparative lightness, Mr. Birch considers the Tore to 
have been an article especially of female attire ; but this would be a limitation of its use not probable, 
although it may have been a secondary one. We are not, indeed, sufficiently informed topronounce upon 
any distinct figure or form of the tore peculiar to either sex. His opinion that the tore was of oriental 
origin, seems better entitled to our acceptance. The Irish themselves, reaching their western des- 
tination through Spain, from the East, brought with them much in manners, religion, costume, &c. 
common to them and to the Indo-Seythse, Phoenicians, &c; and, doubtless, the wearing of the 
gorget, either as a tore or frontlet, which was a well-known practice, from the most remote anti- 
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quity, in India, Syria, Egypt, &c, was one of those usages. Joseph was decorated with a tore as a 
mark of honour: "Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck," [Gen. xli. 42,] 01% as given in the Latin version, " et collo torquem auream circumposuit.' , 
[See the edition printed at Strasburgh, in 1481.] Gideon, after the defeat of the Midianites, caused 
the men of Jorad " to deliver to him of the ear-rings of their prey, which they had taken, besides the 
ornaments, collars, and purple raiment of the kings of Midian." [Judges, viii. 26.] Pendant lunulas 
also formed a part of the rich ornaments of the Jewish women, and it seems they are still worn by 
unmarried Jewish ladies on the forehead. These may be similar to the "round tires like the moon" 
of Scripture, which are supposed by M. le Prince to assimilate to the lunulse or crescent-like tiaras 
or head-dresses so conspicuously worn by some women in Muscovy. [See Calmet's Fragments, vol. 
iv., pp. 369-871.] We frequently find tores, something like our lunulae, on Egyptian figures, as on 
a tomb in the British Museum. [See Archmol. vol. 29. J Torques, bracelets, and brooches, very Irish 
in character, form a general and favourite portion of female ornament amongst Jewish as well as 
Moorish women in Morocco and Barbary at the present day ; and we are told, on the authority of a 
writer in the Ulster Journal of Archceologg, vol. viii., that the lunette is now worn in Scinde, a country 
little given to change in habit or attire, and unconquerably attached to ancient usages. This writer 
would attribute the introduction of articles of this description, in various countries, to "Sephardim 
Jews," exiled in the fourth century. But his theory does not seem based upon any sound authority. 
Even accepting it to some extent, it would not be difficult to associate in this species of manu- 
facture and commerce, the ancient Phoenicians and their colonies of Carthage. Phoenicia and Judea 
were adjoining territories, their people in close intercourse with each other, and speaking a language 
differing only dialectically. The transmission of the tore from the east by one emigrating route — 
the Mediterranean — may also be traced through Greece, where, in Corfu, brides still wear the 
lunette as a frontlet at wedding ceremonies ; and through Spain, where the ladies are much given 
to their use. 

The torque seems to have been unknown to the Teutonic nations. In the various articles 
discovered in the Saxon cemetery of Little "Wilbraham, explored by the Hon. Mr. Seville, there 
was not a single tore, although necklaces were found. 

Perhaps of all our ancient golden treasures, the ring-money, sometimes styled fibula, forms the 
largest class. An enumeration of specimens discovered and recorded would occupy a space far 
beyond the limits assigned to this paper. The great abundance of these remains would, of itself, 
indicate their general use as a commercial medium, had we no better or historical evidences of this 
adscription. The precious metals, as well as bronze and iron, passed current in ancient Britain and 
Ireland. We have the testimony of Coesar as to the former country, and as to the latter, that of 
our native writings, such as the Brehon Laws, in which money is mentioned as payable by weight. 
"We have also the analogy of ancient and modern use in Asia and Africa. Rings were amongst the 
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tributes paid by subordinate chiefs to superior lords, and amongst the stipend paid by the latter to 
the former, as we learn from the Book of Rights, and Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. Although 
desirous of passing over any minute details of discoveries in this class, I may, however, be excused 
for recording a few instances of a larger species which I have met with. Sir William Betham 
mentions {Irish Antiquarian Researches, i. p. 11), that he had offered to him for sale an article of 
this kind, which, in his early inexperience, before he had attained a knowledge of ring-money, he 
calls "a kind of double bell." This weighed thirty -six ounces of pure gold. 

Dubourdieu {Antrim, p. 585), gives an engraving of a large "double patera of gold," found 
at Ballymoney (Antrim), and sold in Dublin. It is of the ring-money type, and of elegant form 
and workmanship. Its length was 11 J inches, and weight 19 oz. 10 dwts. Vallaneey, who com- 
municated an account of this curious article to the author, states that the goldsmith, Delander, who 
purchased it, had sold golden bracelets, found in Roscommon, to the Marquis of Landsdowne, for 
the sum of £1,200. A large and solid specimen of ring-money, found near Fermoy, in 1857, was 
purchased by Mr. Tate, a jeweller in Cork, for a sum of £52 16s. lOd. It weighed 13 oz., but 
had been originally heavier, as, when it came into Mr. T.'s hands, the terminating expansions had 
been cut off. The gold was 19 carats fine, bailing to procure a purchaser for it, Mr. Tate melted it 
down, after it had lain on his hands a much longer time than was desirable to him. A magnificent 
gold fibula was, in November, 1859, described in the newspapers by Mr. "Wilde, which must have 
been one of peculiar interest, that gentleman regarding it as the third in size hitherto known in 
Ireland. It weighed 1 2 oz. 13 dwts., and was found in the County of Tipperary. It was cut up by its 
ignorant finders with a hand-saw, for division, and after this barbarous mutilation, was dispersed, and 
subsequently melted down, to the great discredit of parties who could have rescued it from such a fate. 

Corslets are of frequent occurrence. Walker {Dress of the Irish, p. 177,) mentions one found 
near Lismore, which was bought by a Cork goldsmith, for the large sum of £600. Smith, 
History of Kerry, p. 186, relates that a few years before 1756, when he published his work, several 
corslets of pure gold were discovered on the lands of Clonties, in that county, part of which, worth 
£26, came to the share of the landlord, Wm. Mullins, Esq., on whose estate they were found. Of 
similar corslets, O'Halloran {Introd. Hist, of Ireland, p. 210) says he had seen above twenty, and 
purchased one himself. 

Bracelets or armillae, in like manner, are occasionally found. Bishop Pococke presented one 
to the London Society of Antiquaries, composed of three hoops soldered together, with a narrow rim 
or border, somewhat ornamented. It weighed 3^ oz. 12 grs., and was in height If inch ; its longest 
diameter, within, 3^- inches, shortest, 2§ inches, the swell or bulge, \ inch. The late Mr. Anthony, 
of Pilltown (Kilkenny), possessed a gold armiiladug up at Yirginia, in the County of Cavan, in 1833. 
It was a beautiful and elaborate specimen, of funicular or corded work, weighing loz. 15 dwts. 6 grs. 
It was exactly of similar workmanship to a tore belonging to his collection found near Waterford, 
which weighed 8 dwts. 6 grs. [Sec Archaeological 'Journal, v., 155.] At Battlefield, in ILildare, 
vol ix. a 
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several of these articles, and other gold ornaments, of considerable value, were discovered in 1858. 
Armillse consist generally of solid rings, cither plain or ornamented, but sometimes these are 
penannular. Some have been found folded round on the double (spirally). Sometimes the bar or 
band is also twisted in circlets of funicular fashion. Large rings have frequently been found in 
ancient sepulchres, encircling the thigh bones of skeletons. In 1860, a pair of plain bracelets were 
accidentally turned up in the kitchen-garden of Glengariff Castle (the residence of E.H. E.White, Esq.), 
one weighing 2 oz. 16 dwts. 6 grs., and the other 2 oz. 1 dwt. 15 grs.; they remain at present in the 
possession of Mr. White, and consist of flattened bands bent into the circular form, but open at the 
junction of the two extremities. They are perfectly plain, and unomamented. It is suspected that 
other remains of the like valuable character were afterwards found nearly in the same situation, 
but the finders have kept their own secret. 

Mr. James Graves, of Cork, possessed, in 1857, an armlet of a rare description, since published 
in the Kilkenny Transactions, vol. i. (N.S.) p. 254, aB a specimen of ring-money. Its weight was 
1 oz. 10 dwts. It terminated in hooks. The front was broad, and ornamented with a double series 
of pellets, alternately large and small. 

Fibulse, or brooches of gold, are comparatively rare. Perhaps the most curious and interesting 
specimen of this class is what has been called the "Dalriada Brooch," published in this Journal 
(vol. iv. p. 1). Its weight is 2oz. 6 dwts. 18 grs. This was found in the neighbourhood of 
Coleraine, (County Derry) in 1855. 

I shall now conclude this portion of my subject by noting those thin ductile plates of gold, of 
which a more detailed account has already appeared in this Journal, vol. iv. p. 164. One of these 
in the possession of Mr. Thomas Swanton, of Crannliath (West Eiding of Cork), was found near 
Eallydehob, in 1844, with two or three similar -pieces and articles of ring -money. It weighs 
12 grs. 0^-dwt., and has stamped upon it the figure of the cross. [See also, Dublin Penny Journal, 
vol. i., p. 244.] The late Eedmond Anthony possessed two disks, nearly similar in character, and 
ornamented crucially. Another is given in C. E. Smith's Collectanea Antiqua. This was found at 
Castle Treasure, near Cork, and weighed 1 dwt. 10 grs. In the Dublin Penny Journal, i., 244, 
an engraving is given of one in the cabinet of JDr. Petrie, said to have been found in the County of 
Eosoommon, with another of the same kind. This also bears a Cross, of the Greek or Maltese form, 
so frequent on early Irish Christian monuments, and which long preceded the institution of the 
Order of the Knights of Malta. 

Were we to refer to passages in our ancient Poems and Eomances, we might much enlarge 
this enumeration with instances of golden shields, helmets, sword handles, embroidered dress, &c, 
but although faithful these notices, perhaps to ancient costume, &c, we need not enlist them for our 
present purpose, having doubtless shown enough to warrant such conclusions as we shall endeavour 
to draw in a subsequent paper. 

Cork, January, 1861. JOHN WlNDELE. 



